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The  person  charging  this  material  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  return  to  the  library  from 
which  it  was  withdrawn  on  or  before  the 
Latest  Date  stamped  below. 

Theft,  mutilation,  and  underlining  of  books 
are  reasons  for  disciplinary  action  and  may 
result  in  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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A  UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY  TOUR 


I  wonder  how  many   of  the   citizens  of   Illinois  realize  that   one   of 
the   State's   richest  assets  is   to  he   found  in  the  University  Lihrary  at  Urhana. 
Here  are  housed  the  great   hook  collections  "brought   together  hy  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  past    seventy-five  years.     Unlike  the    State's  many  fine 
natural  resources,    these  are  man-made  assets.      They   grow  steadily   in  value 
with  the  passage   of   time  and  are  capable   of  being  exploited   indefinitely, 
revealing  new  wealth  to   each   succeeding  generation  of    scholars  and   students. 
Purely  from  the  point   of  view  of  financial  worth,    thousands   of  rare  volumes 
in  this   library  have  multiplied  many  times   in  monetary  value   since   they  were 
acquired  by  the  University.      Of  far  greater   significance  is   the   contribution 
such  books  are  continually  making   to   advancing  the   frontiers  of  knowledge,    to 
stimulating  research  in  many  fields,    and  generally  promoting  cultural  and 
intellectual   interests. 


\ 


Let  us  go  back  for   a  moment    to   see  how  this  notable   organization 
came   into   existence.      For   some   forty  years  after  the  University's  founding 
in  1867  the    library  grew  slowly.      At    the   turn   of  the  century   it   contained 
less  than   50,000  volumes,    or  approximately   the   size   of   a  small  college   library. 
Beginning   about   1910,    however,    the  University   Library  came  under  the  able 
leadership   of  Phineas  L.    Windsor,    who  was  to  be   its  directing  genius  for   the 
next   thirty  years.      With  the   wholehearted  support   of  Edmund  James  and  later 
University  presidents,    the  Library   started  a  phenomenal  growth  which  has 
continued  down  to   the  present   day*      On  an  average,    the  book  collection  has 
doubled  in  size   every  9  years  for  the  past   40  years.      In  number   of  volumes, 
the    library  now  ranks  fourth  among  American  universities  and   stands  preeminent 
among  the    state  university   libraries*     Within   the  present  year  it   is  anticipated 
the  University  of   Illinois  Library  will  reach  two  million  volumes  in  size. 


In   quality  of  collections  also   this    library    stands  near  the  top.     An 
impartial   survey  published  in  1942  credited  the   Illinois  library   with  having 
collections   of  national   importance  in  twenty-five   subject   fields.      Among  these 
were  "classical  literature,  English  literature    of  the   sixteenth  and    seventeenth 
centuries, 'German  literature  from  1500   to   1800,  "western  United  States  history, 
'Latin  American  history,  '-Italian  history,  "American  newspapers,    music,    education, 
"political    science, 'international  law  and   relations,    labor  and  industrial 
relations, '  transportation, -mathematics,    chemistry,'  entomology, :  engineering, 
agriculture,    law,    and 'economics.      There  are  perhaps   ten  or   fifteen  additional 
fields  in   which  the   library  could  logically  have  been  mentioned  as  outstanding. 

Thus  by   every   standard  that   can  be  aoplied,    quantitative   and 
qualitative,    the  University   of   Illinois  may  be   said  to  rank  with   the   world's      ) 
major  libraries. 

It   is   somewhat  difficult    to   realize   the   sheer  extent    of   the  world's 

literature  to  be  found   in  this  great  modern  library.      Each  year   there  are 

normally  added  to   its  collections   60,000   to  70,000  volumes,    enough  to  fill  a 

solid  mile   of  book  shelves..     These  books  pour  in  from  every  corner  of  the   globe, 
in  all   languages,    on  every  conceivable   subject. 
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One  can  hardly  refrain  from  contrasting  such  rapid  expansion  as   I 
have  described  to   the  painfully    slow  increase   in  the  university   libraries 
of  another   era.      Our  progress  nowadays   is,    of  course,    made  possible  by  modern 
methods   of  book  production  and  book   storage.      The   famous  Bodleian  Library   of 
Oxford  University,    founded  about    1598,    accumulated  only  30,000  volumes  during 
the   first   hundred  and  ten  years   of  its  history.      Similarly,    the    oldest 
American  university,   Harvard,    had  gathered   slightly   over  4,000  volumes   in  the 
first  century   of  its  career,    and  only  40,000  volumes  in  1836,    at   the  end  of 
its   second  century. 

So  much  for  mere   size.      What   is  the   nature  of  this  mountain  of 
printed  matter  at   Illinois?     Broadly   speaking,    it   falls   into   several  distinct 
groups.      First  are   the  books.      In  the  United  States  alone  about    10,000  book 
titles  are  published  each  year,    and  to   these,    foreign  countries  add  another 
150,000  titles.      The  number  of  copies  printed   of  any   one   title  may,    of  course, 
run   into  any  figure,    even  millions.      From  this   immense  total  are    selected  the 
books  considered  both  of  immediate   interest   and   of  most  permanent   worth  to 
scholars  and   students. 

A   second  major  type   is  the  periodical  publication  magazines  and 
journals.      This  is  a  form  of  publishing  that   has  chiefly  developed  in  recent 
generations  and  is   steadily  increasing  in  number  and   importance.      In  scientific 
and   technical  fields,    particularly,    journals  have  largely  taken  the  place   of 
books  in  the  eyes   of  research  workers.     Because  of  the   emphasis   on   latest 
trends  and  discoveries,    journals  are  definitely  more  valuable   to   the   scientist 
than  are  books.      In  keeping  with  this  need,    the  University   of  Illinois  Library 
receives  currently   over   15,000   journals  and  magazines  and  adds  bound  files   of 
these  periodicals  to  its  permanent   collections.     As  an   example  of  its   strength    \ 
in  such  materials,    a  recent    investigation    showed  this   library  ranked  second  in 
the  country   in  the  number  and  completeness   of   its  files   of  chemistry  journals. 

Next   to  be  extensively  represented  in  the   library   is  a  third  type  of 
publication,    the  government   document.      Our   own  federal  government    is  the  most 
prolific   of  publishers,    sending   forth  an  unending   stream  of  publications   of 
every  nature,    ranging  from  bulletins   intended   for  papular  consumption  to 
highly  technical  reports.     Much   of  the  material   is  of   first-rate   significance 
for    scientific,    technical  and   social   research.      Added  to  these  documents   are 
the  publications   of  our   state  and   local   governments,    and  the  governments   of 
foreign  countries,    altogether  a   staggering  total,   beyond  the  ability   of  any 
single    library  to  preserve  completely,    but   which  are  covered  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library  by  large  collections. 

These  three  -  the  books,  the  journals,  and  the  government  publica- 
tions account  for  a  major  portion  of  the  material  in  the  University  Library, 
though  there  are  other   important   types,    such  as  newspapers,   maps  and  manuscripts, 

And  here   it    should  be  pointed  out   that   a  modern  university  library, 
like  this  one,    is  not   a   mausoleum,    a  museum  of  antiquities,    with  books  brought 
together  solely  for  preservation.      On   the  contrary,    it    is  an   immensely  active 
agency  serving  many  interests.      Who,    then,    makes  use   of  the   library?     T-rst 
of  all,    it    is  designed   to  facilitate   study  and  research  on  the  part   of  the 
University's   large  faculty,    graduate  and  undergraduate   students.      The   library 
in  normal  years  lends  approximately  a  million  volumes  per  year  to  these  groups, 
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and  aids  them  with  its  reference  service,  inter-library  loans,  recreational 
reading  rooms,  and  other  facilities.   In  addition  to  these  resident  groups, 
the  library  is  visited  each  year  "by  hundreds  of  scholars  and  students  from 
other  institutions,  here  and  abroad,  who  wish  to  make  use  of  its  resources. 
The  citizens  of  Illinois  use  it  also,  "by  personal  visits  in  a  substantial 
number  of  cases,  by  borrowing  books  not  available  to  them  from  their  local 
libraries,  and  through  requests  for  information  supplied  by  the  library's 
reference  staff. 

To  better  serve  the  specialized  demands,  characteristic  of  a  community 
of  specialists,  the  library  has  a  number  of  subject  divisions.   For  example, 
departmental  libraries,  branches  of  the  central  system,  are  distributed  over 
the  campus,  providing  the  technical  literature  and  expert  library  assistance 
required  by  lawyers,  engineers,  chemists,  mathematicians,  agriculturists, 
physicists, "  architects,  artists,  musicians,  biologists,  geologists,  economists, 
educators,  journalists,  philosophers,  psychologists,  political  scientists, 
historians,  and  sociologists.   One  branch  of  the  organization  is  in  Chicago,  a 
76,000  volume  library  serving  the  University  of  Illinois  Colleges  of  Medicine, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

The  heart  of  the  library  system  is,  of  course,  the  great  central 
building,  erected  from  1924  to  1940..  Through  this  runs  the  dividing  line 
between  Champaign  and  Urbana,  with  the  reading  rooms  in  Urbana,  and  the  book- 
stacks,  housing  one  and  a  half  million  volumes,  in  Champaign. 

To  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  complex  operations  of  this  building  let 
us  go  for  a  quick  tour.  As  one  enters  the  first  floor  foyer,  two  large  reading 
rooms  are  seen,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.   These,  known  as  Reserve  Book 
Booms,  have  seats  for  250  readers  each,  and  take  care  of  most  of  the  reading 
requirements  of  undergraduate  students.  Also  on  this  floor  are  a  library  for 
specialized  groups:  the  Education,  Philosophy  and  Psychology  Library,  and  the 
Classics  Seminar,  the  latter  containing  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  of 
classical  languages  and  literature  in  the  country. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  floor,  we  come  upon  the  public  catalog  of  the 
library,  in  which,  on  millions  of  cards,  are  indexed  by  authors,  subjects,  and 
titles  all  books  owned  by  the  University.  Adjoining  the  catalog  is  the 
Circulation  Department,  through  which  passes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books 
annually,  on  loan  to  faculty  members,  students,  and  others. 

Also  on  this  floor  is  the  magnificent  general  reading  and  reference 
room  of  the  library,  with  seats  for  500  readers  and  with  12,000  volumes  of 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  arrayed  along  its  shelves. 
A  staff  of  expert  reference  librarians,  stationed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  answer  questions  on  subjects  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  Archeozoic  era  to  the  events  in  today's  newspaper. 

Climbing  higher,  we  encounter  other  interesting  divisions.  On  the 
third  floor,  for  instance,  is  the  Library  School,  which  during  its  career  of 
more  than  fifty  years  has  sent  out  over  2,000  professional  librarians  to  all 
corners  of  the  United  States  and  to  many  foreign  countries.   Prom  here,  after 
one  or  two  years  of  professional  training,  library  school  graduates  go  to 
become  school  librarians,  public  librarians,  college  librarians,  university 
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librarians,  children's  librarians,  and  librarians  of  many  types  of  special 
libraries.  Even  now  the  School  is  struggling,  despite  the  acute  shortage, 
to  meet  the  widespread  demand  for  trained  library  workers. 

And  finally,  on  the  fourth  and  last  floor,  are  such  fascinating 
departments  as  the  Rare  Book  Room,  in  which  is  centered  the  Library's  most 
treasured  volumes.   In  two  of  the  outstanding  sections  of  this  room  are 
thousands  of  books  relating  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  with  the  most  complete 
collection  of  early  editions  of  John  Milton's  works  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.   Of  even  older  vintage  are  nearly  400  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  within  a  few  years  after  John  Gutenberg  invented  the  printing  press 
in  1450.   No  less  intriguing  are  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  atlases, 
showing  the  geographers'  conception  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  the  new 
v/orld,  soon  after  the  Columbus  discovery, 

From  this  repository  of  the  great  classics  of  the  past,  we  can  step 
directly  into  the  twentieth  century  by  entering  the  nearby  Audio-Visual  Room, 
where  there  are  displayed  all  the  latest  devices  for  education  by  eye  and  ear. 
There,  for  example,  on  tiny  microfilm,  a  fraction  of  the  original  size,  are 
reproduced  thousands  of  books.  Projected  onto  a  screen  for  reading  purposes, 
the  pages  of  the  books  immediately  resume  their  normal  size.  Here  is  perhaps 
a  prophecy  of  the  time  when  libraries  of  millions  of  volumes  can  be  stored  in 
a  few  square  feet  of  space. 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  Map  Room,  containing  70,000  maps  of 
every  variety  and  for  every  geographical  area  of  the  world.   One  can  see  these 
maps  used  by  generals  planning  military  campaigns,  maps  made  by  the  geologist 
to  locate  mineral  deposits  and  petroleum  fields,  maps  for  navigating  the 
oceans  and  seas,  maps  of  railroads,  highways  and  skyways,  weather  maps,  maps 
locating  points  of  historical  and  literary  interest,  and  for  a  thousand  other 
purposes.   Among  the  maps  recently  added  to  this  collection  is  a  considerable 
group  sent  back  or  brought  back,  by  American  soldiers  from  Germany,  Jr.pan,  and 
elsewhere,  a  number  of  them  captured  from  the  enemy, 

As  international  in  character  as  maps  are  two  libraries  on  this  floor 
relating  to  special  subjects.   One  is  the  History  and  Political  Science  Library, 
particularly  strong  in  materials  dealing  with  world  peace  organizations.   The 
second  is  the  Modern  Languages  Library,  partaining  to  foreign  literature, 
especially  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages. 

In  this  hasty  tour,  we  missed  a  number  of  interesting  spots  on  the 
way  up.   If  we  had  dropped  down  to  the  basement  floor,  we  could  have  seen  one 
of  the  leading  American  collections  of  newspapers.   The  25,000  volumes  of 
papers  gathered  here  date  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  particularly 
rich  in  papers  published  in  Illinois.   Among  these  files  also  is  the  most 
complete  collection  in  existence  of  newspapers  published  by  foreign  language 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

We  could  also  have  spent  endless  hours  in  the  ten  floors  of  bookstacks, 
with  tier  after  tier  of  books  on  every  field  of  knowledge  known  to  man,  filling 
fifty  miles  of  shelves.   A  detailed  system  of  classification  makes  it  possible 
to  locate  promptly  any  book  reo_uested  from  this  huge  collection.   Every  book 
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has  its  own  individual  number  and  stands  near  many  other  volumes  relating  to 

the  same  subject.  Near  these  shelves  are  hundreds  of  individual  study-alcoves 

or  cubicles  where  the  graduate  student  and  professor  can  retreat  for  intensive 
study. 

Again,  one  might  go  behind  the  scenes  and,  on  the  second  floor,  visit 

the  Acquisition  Department,  the  division  of  the  Library  responsible  for  acquiring 
library  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  which,  through  its  foreign  connections,  has 

almost  as  many  international  contacts  as  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 

One  might  also  observe  the  activities  of  the  Catalog  Department,  classifying 

and  cataloging  books  on  the  most  erudite  subjects,  with  a  staff  capable  of 

reading  virtually  any  written  language.  In  this  division  is  a  huge  card 

catalog,  recording  the  locations  of  over  3,000,000  books  to  be  found  in  other 
large  American  libraries. 

A  special  room  on  the  third  floor  is  set  aside  for  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  Memorial  Library,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  collection  of  music 
for  the  modern  syaphonic  band  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
libraries  of  band  music  in  the  world. 

These  highlights  of  the  University  Library  organization  indicate  some- 
thing of  its  work.   The  Library  has  truly  been  called  the  heart  of  the  University. 
Without  it,  all  advanced  study,  scholarly  and  scientific  research  would  be 
seriously  handicapped,  if  not  completely  paralyzed.   As  Milton,  so  richly 
represented  in  this  library,  said,  "A  Good  Book  is  the  precious  Life  Blood  of 
a  Master  Spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life-11. 
In  this  Library,  Illinois  has  accumulated  the  treasures  of  all  the  ages. 


A  talk  given  by  R.  3.  Downs  over  WILL  on  October  10,  1945. 
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